14     ANCIENT AND MODERN IMPERIALISM
disunion was amongst the most cherished principles" of the Greeks.
It is, however, unnecessary to labour this point. We must take the Athenian or Ionian, rather than the Dorian, as the typical Greek, and if we do so, it is almost a commonplace to state that the undisciplined and idealistic Greek, with his intense individuality, was far less suitable to carry an Imperial policy into execution than the austere and practical Roman, who not only made the law, but obeyed it, and who was surrounded from his cradle to his grave with associations calculated to foster Imperial tendencies. Virgil, who was an enthusiastic Imperialist, was probably a true representative of the Roman public opinion of his day. The very word -iratieveLv in Greek has a different signification to the Latin word educare.
Perforce, therefore, we turn to Rome, and here surely, if it be true that history is philosophy teaching by example, some useful lessons are to be learnt.1
1 Beside the considerations to which allusion is made above, it is to be observed that it is almost impossible to establish any analogy between Athenian and Roman Imperialism. The object which each sought to attain, and